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INCREASING DESERTIONS AND THE 
ARMY CANTEEN. 

BY COLONEL WILLIAM OONANT CHUBOH. 



The outcry against what for the want of a better name has 
been known as the Army canteen emphasizes the saying of Bulwer 
Lytton that, " in life it is difficult to say who do the most mis- 
chief, enemies with the worst intentions or friends with the best." 
Certainly, no one who sought to injure our Army could have done 
more effective work for its demoralization than have the worthy 
matrons and maidens of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, who, in their zeal for reform, persuaded Congress to 
make the Army a victim of their theories on the subject of 
temperance. It is no reflection upon these excellent ladies to say, 
that they are profoundly ignorant upon the subject of the Army 
and the life of garrison and camp, for the soldiers of the Eegular 
Army, who are in the proportion of less than one in a thou- 
sand, form a class by themselves, gathered together in com- 
paratively few localities, and having little intercourse with 
civilians. It was a question, in the case of the beer-selling feature 
of the canteen, of a difference of opinion between those who 
thoroughly understand the Army and Army conditions and a 
small but most persistent and vociferous body of theorists who 
have no concern with the Army, nor interest in it, beyond mak- 
ing it the victim of their hobbies. Eeason was contemned and 
prejudice had its way. 

The question as to how to deal most wisely with that craving 
for alcoholic stimulants which seems to be in the very blood of 
our race, is one that profoundly concerns the Army; for the Army 
is largely composed of young men who, because of their age, 
their physical vigor and the peculiar conditions of Army life, 
are especially subject to temptations in the line of self-indul- 
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gence. The record of a loss to the Army of over seven per centum 
by desertions during the last official year, or a total of 5,034 men, 
the equivalent of six full regiments, is, in the opinion of a ma- 
jority of our Army officers, the result, in part, at least, of the 
stimulus given to the drinking of vile liquors by the abolition of 
the canteen. 

Every effort has been made by the War Department to elevate 
the character and improve the conditions of its enlisted men. 
Summary courts have been created, so that minor offences can 
be promptly disposed of, and the soldier saved from confinement 
while awaiting trial; the purchase of a discharge by paying the 
cost of enlistment is permitted; the ration and quarters have been 
improved, and a system of recruiting has been adopted, by which 
men are obtained in part from the rural districts, instead, as of 
old, from the slums of the city, thus improving the character of 
the recruits. Nearly ninety per cent, of the enlisted men are 
native-born Americans, and those of foreign birth must have been 
naturalized or have declared in legal form their intention to be- 
come citizens. Aside from the rigid physical requirements, under 
the rules of the War Department a certificate of character, such 
as an ordinary employer would require, is demanded before the 
question of enlistment can be considered. Of the 92,549 men 
who applied for enlistment last year, 81 per cent, were rejected. 
Of the 18,291 who were accepted, 89.2 per cent, were native 
Americans. 

Yet, in spite of the care taken to select the best class of men 
and to minister in every way to their comfort, our Army is not 
contented, as the record of desertion shows. Its discontent must 
be ascribed to many causes ; but, if the almost unanimous opinion 
of officers and men is to be accepted as conclusive, it is very 
largely due to civilian interference with Army administration. 

As to one thing all classes in the Army are substantially agreed, 
and that is, that a great benefit was conferred upon the Army 
by Secretary Proctor when he abolished the post-trader and 
organized the post exchange. The scandals connected with the 
post-traders thirty years ago, during the administration of Secre- 
tary of War Belknap, may be recalled by some. Bad as the sys- 
tem of post-traders was, it was better than that to which Congress 
has condemned the Army by taking the control of the post ex- 
change from its officers, in submission to the demands of a mis- 
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taken sentiment which, having reached certain dogmatic con- 
clusions by the studious ignoring of facts, sought to terrorize the 
timid legislator into enforcing its views by the threat of political 
extinction. The Army was making excellent progress in temper- 
ance, the soldiers were growing more content and desertion and 
offences against discipline were decreasing, when Congress un- 
wisely interfered. 

Some of the strongest testimony as to the evil effects of the 
anti-canteen legislation comes from clergymen, and from others 
who are themselves total abstainers from all forms of liquor 
drinking. The Eev. William J. Dalton, a Catholic priest of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, who has given much attention to the character 
and habits of our soldiers, declares that, after the passage of the 
anti-canteen law, he noted a complete change among the enlisted 
men of the Army. Soldiers whom he had known before as well- 
behaved, sober men were to be seen "reeling drunk and next to 
fighting mad." Says Father Dalton: 

" No one can enforce total abstinence. That is only a theory. We 
can restrict the liquor trade, which the canteen did, but we cannot wipe 
it off. I am a knight of Father Matthew, a total abstainer, and would 
see every one in the world belong, but I know it is impossible, and I 
do not join these crusades. All the good the women want to do they 
undid, and all the good that was being done without them they have 
utterly ruined." 

Numerous Protestant clergymen who have become familiar 
with the Army, by service with it or otherwise, have given public 
expression to opinions similar to those of Father Dalton. Chap- 
lain H. A. Brown, of the United States Army, says: 

" The plain, simple fact is, that I can see no logical reason for the 
abolition of the canteen, except from the standpoint of the absolute Simon- 
pure prohibitionist, who believes that all drinking, use, or sale of liquor 
is wrong in itself. While all drunkenness is wrong, it by no means fol- 
lows that all drinking is wrong. The soldier should have exactly the 
same liberty and privilege he would be allowed as a citizen, so far as is 
consistent with his duties as a soldier. Therefore, on the ground that 
the privilege of drinking is conceded to a civilian, and on the ground, as 
shown by overwhelming testimony, that the canteen reduces drunkenness, 
disorder and demoralization in the Army, notwithstanding it appears to 
be doomed, I am opposed to the measure which abolishes it." 

The post exchange or canteen is an enlisted man's club, sup- 
ported by the profits on the articles purchased at wholesale and 
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sold to its members at retail, and its prosperity depends, as does 
that of all similar organizations, upon its being made acceptable 
to those for whom it is intended, so that they will patronize it 
liberally instead of going abroad for their purchases. So far as its 
resources permit, it is provided with newspapers and periodicals, 
with games and various forms of amusement and entertainment, 
and made so attractive that the men of the garrison will have the 
least possible temptation to seek for recreation and good-fellow- 
ship in quarters where they are subject to influences that tend 
to demoralize and degrade them, and to make them forgetful of 
the duty they owe as soldiers. In the saloons which they frequent 
outside the post they are drugged with vile liquors, they come 
under the spell of evil women, and the natural results follow. 
Some of them overstay their leaves, and are thus tempted to desert 
when otherwise they would have had no thought of doing so. 
Others commit offences against discipline, and if they do not get 
beyond the reach of punishment by deserting they are added to 
the list of the "dishonorably discharged/' which numbered last 
year 2,700. If the post-commander could slip his moorings and 
put to sea with his men, as the naval officer is able to do, he 
would have an entirely different problem to deal with. He cannot 
always refuse passes to his men; and, even when these are not 
granted, a certain proportion of the men will run the guard on 
dark nights and, after a debauch, return in season for duty the 
next day, fit for nothing and in a condition which soon puts 
them on the sick-list. The effort is to keep men on the post by 
providing sociability and recreation for them there, and to satisfy 
the thirst of those who are not content with water or soft drinks 
by giving them beer, but nothing stronger. This keeps those who 
are disposed to conviviality within limits and out of mischief, 
and brings into the post-treasury the money that would otherwise 
be spent on poisonous decoctions sold at an extravagant price. 
Soldiers in the Philippines return to the garrison after their 
sprees ; there is no other place for them to go to. There is, there- 
fore, little desertion in the Islands, since, to leave the Army 
illegally, a man must become an outcast. In the United States, 
on the contrary, there are abundant places of refuge; with the 
temptation to desert the opportunity to do so offers on every hand, 
and there is little or no disgrace attached to the crime in the 
eyes of the civilian with whom the deserter must henceforth cast 
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his lot. Desertion is too generally regarded as the violation of an 
ordinary contract for service, involving nothing worse than a 
pecuniary penalty. Understanding this, the officers of our Army 
have sought to protect their men against the temptations to desert 
which result from the free intermingling with the degraded class 
who hover on the outskirts of the Army in search of victims. 

The testimony in favor of the canteen coming from physicians 
and sanitarians is overwhelming in its unanimity, and it should 
be conclusive with all, except those determined not to be con- 
vinced, though one rose from the dead to bear testimony to the 
truth. Some of this testimony was given by Major L. L. Seaman 
in his article published in the North American Keview for 
January, 1903. Since Major Seaman wrote, additional evidence 
to the same effect has accumulated. The Public Health Associa- 
tion, which met in Washington, on October 30th, 1903, spoke in 
the strongest terms in approval of the canteen, declaring that it 
had proved itself the most efficient prophylactic measure for the 
suppression and diminution of vice and drunkenness, and that its 
abolition by act of Congress approved February 2nd, 1901, on 
purely sentimental grounds, was deeply to be deplored by all 
interested in the prevention of physical and moral diseases. The 
Association unanimously accepted the report of its committee to 
which this subject had been referred, recommending the presenta- 
tion to the Senate and the House of Eepresentatives in Congress 
of the following resolutions adopted by the American Public 
Health Association in September, 1901 : 

" Resolved, That this body deplores the action of Congress in curtail- 
ing the operation of the Army canteen or post exchange; and, in the in- 
terest of general and military sanitation, recommends its establishment on 
its former basis at the earliest possible date. 

"Resolved, That this body, in the interest of temperance and hu- 
manity, cordially invites the intelligent co-operation of a very large ele- 
ment of good citizens, who have been active in securing legislation against 
the sales in the military service of alcoholics of any character, in taking 
successive steps toward the betterment of existing conditions, and thus 
assist in controlling and largely curtailing an evil which it is powerless 
at present to prevent." 

The committee stated that, in spite of the fact that beer-drink- 
ing viewed in the abstract is unproductive of good, it is their 
belief that its sale in canteens, under rational and comprehensive 
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regulations, rather than its total prohibition, will subserve the 
best interest of scientific temperance. The sale of soft drinks, 
warm lunches, coffee, tea, cocoa, bouillon and soups should be 
encouraged as substitutes for alcoholic beverages. It was further 
recommended that the culinary department of the Army be im- 
proved as much as possible. 

The fact that the canteen, as it was before Congress interfered 
with it, did reduce drunkenness, disorder and demoralization in 
the Army, is conclusively shown by reference to a volume of over 
five hundred octavo pages, in small type, published under the 
authority of Congress. It is the testimony concerning the result 
which followed the prohibition of the sale of beer in post ex- 
changes, gathered by the War Department from nearly one hun- 
dred Army posts. Of all the posts expressing positive opinions 
one way or the other, ninety per cent, reported that drunkenness, 
desertion, absence without leave and trials by courts-martial, had 
increased. Mnety-five per cent, stated that the condition of health 
had deteriorated; and all agreed that morality and discipline 
have been injuriously affected. A very considerable proportion 
of reports are classed as doubtful in the summary given by the 
War Department, because their language was ambiguous, or the 
officers reporting had no data. In such written statements as do 
give data, the officers, with here and there an exception, express 
the most decided approval of the canteen. 

From Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for example, reports were re- 
ceived from twenty-three officers, one hundred and forty-two non- 
commissioned officers and privates. Some of them suggested 
various causes for discontent and desertion; but they all assert- 
ed, without one dissenting voice among the whole one hundred 
and sixty-five witnesses, that the principal cause was the aboli- 
tion of the canteen. The enlisted men sent to the Chairman of 
the Military Committee of the Senate, through military channels, 
a petition in which they showed that the post exchange, as con- 
ducted by the Army, is a co-operative institution. Every enlisted 
man in the garrison is a stockholder in it, and from it, when it 
is a success, he obtains benefits which promote cheerful endurance 
of hardships, make him more content with his lot, and thus a bet- 
ter soldier and better citizen. At the post exchange the soldier 
can buy at a minimum cost articles of luxury not included in 
the government ration, liberal as it is, for it is impossible so to 
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adapt the ration in all respects to individual tastes that it shall 
not become monotonous. If this working-men's club, as it is in 
fact, fails to meet the wishes of its members to a reasonable de- 
gree, they go elsewhere, and thus the benefits of co-operative ac- 
tion are lost. This petition to the Senate was signed by practi- 
cally all the enlisted men at Fort Leavenworth, one of the largest 
posts of the Army, and the officer who forwarded it certified that 
it originated wholly with the men themselves and without sug- 
gestion from any officer. 

The Army asks for the re-establishment of the canteen feature 
of the post -exchange, not because it is believed or pretended that 
it furnished a complete solution of the question of Army discon- 
tent, but because it is in the line of improved conditions for en- 
listed men. Undoubtedly, some officers objected to the canteen; 
but the opposition to it came principally from a class of people 
who know little or nothing of the Army, or of Army life. What 
have these civilian enemies of the canteen done to supply the 
craving for recreation which the post exchange was intended to 
meet? What interest have they shown, or do they show, in the 
young soldier separated from home associations and shut out by 
the nature of his occupation from the society of pure women, 
except it be the mature matrons of " Soapsuds Bow," and the 
few servant maids in the families of officers? Now that they 
have accomplished their purpose, they appear to have wrapped 
about them the cloak of self-righteous content and left the Army 
to care for itself, bound hand and foot by the restrictions they 
have placed upon it. 

If we could have at or near each Army post such a building as 
that located near the Brooklyn Navy-yard, which owes its exist- 
ence chiefly to the generosity of a single individual, Miss Helen 
Gould, it might lessen the demand for the canteen. But such 
an institution must be so free from even a remote suggestion of 
ecclesiastical influence, that Catholic and Protestant, " orthodox " 
or heterodox, men representing all shades of religious or non- 
religious belief, shall be equally at home in it. But this is a 
dream, and the Army must take things as it finds them. The 
officers may reasonably ask, however, that those who will not aid 
them should at least not interfere with them in their effort to 
make the best use they can of the means at their command. Let 
it always be remembered that this is not a matter of temperance 
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alone, nor is that the principal point involved in this discussion. 
It is a question of leaving the administration of the Army to men 
who understand the soldier and his temptations, and who are 
familiar with Army conditions. The advocates of total absti- 
nence say, in effect, that, if there is any man in the Army who 
refuses to accept theories that are rejected by the vast majority 
of men in this and every other civilized country, and who will 
drink, he should be permitted to go to the devil, and the shorter 
the road and the faster the pace the better. 

" No" say our Army officers with united voice. " Some of the 
best soldiers we have ever had under our command — the bravest, 
the tenderest, the most loyal to duty and comradeship, men who 
would give their lives on the instant to save a friend in battle — 
are men who have not always been able to resist that craving for 
drink which results, in no small part, from the monotony of 
barrack life that slowly breeds discontent, no matter how com- 
fortably housed or well fed the men may be." It is to help such 
men, it is to save others and younger men from ever acquiring 
such a habit, that the officers of our Army are striving. They be- 
lieve that to permit them to manage the post exchange in their 
own way, will assist them in accomplishing their benign purpose. 
Why should they not be free to try plans which are the result of 
experience in preference to those forced upon them by theorists ? 

There are 62,000 enlisted men in the Army, nearly all of them 
young and lusty; full of the appetites and passions which give 
stimulus to life. Those who command them understand them, 
for a majority of the officers have had their own experience of 
service in the ranks, or of similar conditions of subordination and 
self-suppression, such, for example, as those to which cadets at 
the Military Academy are subjected. They understand better 
than the worthy ladies of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union what manner of man the private soldier is, and what is 
needed to improve his condition and to make him more content 
with what is, at its best, the hard lot of the camp and the bivouac. 

Not only through this sympathy of kindred experience is the 
officer united with his men, but he is appealed to by every pro- 
fessional instinct to care for them. The private soldier is the 
Army, and such as he is the Army is. If he is discontented or 
uneasy, insubordinate or indifferent, by so much the efficiency of 
the Army suffers, and with it the credit of the officers. It would 
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seem to follow logically that, if we wish to improve the Army, 
upon which we expend our millions, and make it in all respects a 
credit to the flag it serves, we should call into consultation the 
men who understand the Army ; who are profoundly in sympathy 
with it, and who cannot possibly have, or be suspected of having, 
any other interest than that of improving in character and 
efficiency the military establishment of which they are an in- 
tegral part. If we wish to inform ourselves about medicine, we 
consult the doctors; if about the law, the lawyers; and none but 
the ignorant ignores expert opinion. When it comes to reasoning 
about our Army, however, and legislating for it, we would appear 
to think that any woman, old or young, who can give her testi- 
mony in a conference meeting or temperance convention, or write 
a letter to her Congressman glowing with the ardor of self- 
appreciative virtue, is more to be considered in determining what 
the Army needs than the officers who command it. 

Our private soldiers, as a whole, are as fine a body of young men 
as this country produces. Their behavior at West Point, Ken- 
tucky, where several thousand of them were gathered together 
for the Army manceuvers in September, was such that the superin- 
tendent of the local School Board, Mr. F. E. Lord, wrote to the 
officer commanding them, Major-General John C. Bates, U.S.A., 
saying : " The behavior of the troops has certainly done credit 
to the officers as well as to themselves, and it is a great pleasure 
to us to say so. Our school children have been taught a lesson 
they could not otherwise have enjoyed." The Sisters of Charity 
and the other noble women who did duty as hospital nurses dur- 
ing our war with Spain reported, that the regular soldiers gave 
them the least trouble and were the most considerate and polite 
of all their patients. 

To reason correctly concerning our present Army, it is neces- 
sary to dismiss entirely from mind the impression formed from 
conditions that have wholly passed away, and which, in fact, 
never existed to the extent imagined by those who were about as 
familiar with soldiers and the life of the Army as they were with 
the habits of the dodo. The Army is just now in a transition 
state, and what it is to be in the future depends largely on the 
extent to which we listen to the voice of experience in legislating 
for it. It has been made the victim, not only of civilian ignorance, 
but of a civilian prejudice against the uniform which must be 
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taken into account in dealing with the soldier. When he leaves 
the sheltering arms of the garrison, he finds no homes to welcome 
him, no warm greeting, even from the civilian agitators who show 
so much concern as to his habits. When he goes on a pass, he is 
like the man who, travelling down to Jericho, fell among thieves. 
The only place for shelter and comradeship the soldier can find 
when he goes outside the post is the liquor saloon, and there he 
falls into temptations from which the post exchange is designed 
to save him. 

What is most needed in this country, and especially in the 
Army, is not so much total abstinence, which is possible only in 
theory, as encouragement to drink discreetly and temperately, if 
at all, and an effort to lessen so far as we can his physical craving 
for stimulants by improving the food of the soldier by good 
cooking. To the Army may be applied with special force the old 
proverb, that "it is the devil who sends the cooks." What was 
sold at the canteen was beer, having about five per cent, of alcohol 
instead of the fifty per cent, found in the bitters bought so freely 
from the apothecaries by those who will drink nothing honestly 
represented as alcoholic. Light wines were permitted, but sold 
to a very limited extent. As no whiskey or other strong drinks 
were sold, the stories told of the influence exerted by whiskey 
dealers to restore the canteen are obviously untrue. The interest 
of distillers is all the other way. The sellers of the best beer, and 
the post exchange officers will have no other, are the only liquor 
dealers interested in this canteen question. 

The canteen was somewhat in the nature of an experiment. 
That it was in all respects what it should be, no one would con- 
tend; but was it not far better to improve it than to destroy it 
altogether? It was in a line with the improved conditions in 
our Army, and encouraged the habit of temperance which was 
being formed by various influences tending to lessen drinking, 
among them being the emulation excited by rifle practice. Good 
shooting requires that men should refrain from everything that 
interferes with steadiness of nerve. It is easy to assert, as some 
have done, that the opportunity to drink beer at the canteen 
creates the drink habit in men who would not otherwise form it. 
There is no evidence to show this, but much evidence to the con- 
trary. A dollar a week, or fifteen cents a day, was all that a man 
was permitted to spend for beer. A visitor to Port Myer, Vir- 
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ginia, where four troops of cavalry were stationed, reported that 
during the previous three months, the canteen then being in 
existence, only one man had been seen under the influence of 
liquor. Swearing and gambling, as well as drinking, are far less 
common than they used to be in the Army, and the percentage 
of officers who refrain altogether from alcoholic stimulants has 
greatly increased and is still increasing. Even of those who do 
drink, a. majority indulge infrequently, and only on social occa- 
sions. A large percentage of officers are temperance men in the 
strictest sense; and for sobriety in conduct and speech, and for a 
reverent regard for the laws of God and man, our Army officers 
can safely be compared with any other class of men in the com- 
munity, the clergy not excepted. 

The Army formed after the War of the Kevc-lution was com- 
posed almost entirely of native Americans. As the country grew 
and immigration increased, foreigners drifted into the Army, 
until at the time of the Civil War representatives of almost every 
civilized nation were found in the ranks. After our great war, 
we were able to obtain a very fine selection of seasoned soldiers 
from the disbanded armies of the North and South. They set a 
high standard for our Army, and through discipline, combined 
with the severe experiences of frontier war, gave us at the time of 
the contest with Spain a body of 25,000 men not to be excelled, 
man for man, by the pieked soldiers of any Army in the world. 
With the reorganization and increase following the Spanish War, 
a complete change has come over our Army. The veteran soldier, 
wearing from four to six chevrons on his arm, each representing 
a term of enlistment, is so rare as to exert little influence upon 
the mass of new men. But the high traditions of the service are 
retained by a body of older officers, who have had an experience of 
actual war excelling that of most foreign soldiers. These men 
are striving, and striving intelligently, to build up an army which, 
while it is distinctly American in its character, shall have a train- 
ing as thorough as an expert knowledge of the art of war can 
make it. 

We are getting as fine a body of young men as is to be found 
anywhere, and men having an advantage over all other soldiers in 
their possession of the distinctively American characteristics of 
independence of character and quickness in adapting themselves 
to the varying circumstances of war. This especially fits our 
vol. oi/xxvn. — no. 565. 55 
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soldiers for the new conditions of war created by the long-range 
magazine rifle, with its smokeless powder. " The big battalion 
phase," as Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Hamilton so well said in 
his evidence before the British War Commission, "is now about 
to pass away, and we are entering upon a period when the 
efficiency of an army will depend far more upon the morale and 
high training of the individuals who compose it, than upon the 
mere numbers of those individuals who may be available." 

To have an efficient Army, we must have a contented Army. 
If our soldiers are not contented, they will either desert or refuse 
to re-enlist, and we shall lose the advantage of continuous train- 
ing. To make our Army contented we must leave it in the control 
of those who understand the soldier, and who are earnestly seek- 
ing to improve the conditions of service. The two ranking officers 
of our Army, Lieutenant-General Young and Major-General 
Chaffee, marched into the Army with muskets on their shoulders, 
and they, and others like them, should certainly be competent to 
decide what is best for the enlisted man. Suppose we ask these 
experienced soldiers to settle this question of the canteen, and 
not the ladies of the Women's Christian Temperance Union. 
" It is believed," said the Inspector-General of the Army, General 
Burton, in his last annual report, " that a well-regulated post 
exchange, and a thoroughly-equipped gymnasium, would accom- 
plish more toward contentment and discipline in the Army than 
almost anything the Government can, under the law, accomplish." 

William Conant Church. 



